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LOAN  WORK 

CARL  P.  P.  VITZ 
Cleveland  Public  Library 

Loan  work  is  that  part  of  a  library's  activity  which  results 
directly  in  bringing  its  books  into  the  hands  of  the  public  for 
home  reading  and  study.  Circulating  and  issue  are  other  terms 
in  common  use  to  denote  this  phase  of  library  work.  Its  scope 
includes  methods  of  recording  the  issue  and  return  of  books, 
rules  and  regulations  insuring  their  equitable  and  safe  dis- 
tribution, supervision  of  the  room  where  the  books  are  shelved, 
and  ways  and  means  of  promoting  a  greater  borrowing  use  of 
the  library  by  the  public. 

The  relative  importance  of  loan  work  in  any  library  varies 
greatly  with  the  latter 's  purpose.  In  a  reference  library,  pure 
and  simple,  it  is  of  course  non-existent;  in  state,  proprietary, 
and  special  libraries  it  plays  but  a  minor  part  and  has  but  few 
difficulties  and  problems;  in  the  college  and  university  library 
it  is  much  overshadowed  by  the  more  important  reference  and 
technical  departments.  But  in  the  public  circulating  library, 
as  commonly  understood,  loan  work  reaches  its  fullest  develop- 
ment. There  it  constitutes  a  very  important  part  of  the 
library's  work,  by  far  the  most  important  if  measured  quanti- 
tatively.  Tor  the  "pubTc  it  is  the*  library's  chlei  y istfficatibn. 

Qualifications  of  assistants.— Successful  loan  work  calls 
for  distinctively  human  qualities  ratlier  tnan' a 'scholar's  equip- 
ment or  technical  training.  It' is'  the' point  of  immediate  and 
constant  contact  between  the  library  and  its  public,  and  makes 
or  breaks  the  library's  reputation  for  service  and  courtesy. 
Loan  work  requires  efficient  assistants  that  the  public  may 
derive  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  the  books,  their 
property.    It  should  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  service  and 
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welcome.  This  spirit  can  be  created  in  part  by  non-irksome 
rules  and  regulations,  by  convenient  catalogs  and  accessible 
books,  but  chiefly  by  a  cordial  staff,  ready  and  able  to  help 
because  of  a  knowledge  and  love  of  books  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  be  of  service.  The  qualities  desirable  in  loan  depart- 
ment assistants  are  health,  tact,  a  sense  of  humor,  dignity, 
ability  to  "size  up"  people,  sympathy,  courtesy,  energy,  firm- 
ness in  upholding  rules,  patience,  self-control,  quickness,  and 
accuracy.  Essential  are  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
books  in  the  library,  a  knowledge  of  the  work  in  its  other 
departments,  and  a  familiarity  with  catalogs  and  bibliographic 
aids.  A  knowledge  of  the  city,  its  people,  clubs,  churches,  and 
welfare  agencies  is  equally  desirable.  Qualities  which  will 
quickly  ruin  an  assistant's  usefulness  are  officiousness,  indiffer- 
ence, an  institutional  air,  and  superficiality. 

Records:  Charging  systems. — Of  chief  importance,  given 
the  collection  of  books  and  the  spirit  of  hospitality,  is  a  charging 
system  that  will  so  record  the  loan  of  books  as  to  assure  their 
return,  provide  equal  privileges  for  all  patrons,  and  furnish 
essential  information  about  books  and  borrower. 

Of  charging  systems  there  have  been  many.  To  enumerate 
them  all  would  be  as  useless  as  difficult,  as  the  great  majority 
are  now  obsolete  or  used  only  in  the  library  of  their  origin.  It 
must  suffice  therefore  to  Je^ci  ibe  only  a  few,  which  are  of  interest 
in  the  historical  development  of  library  science,  which  are  in 
extended  use,  or  which  seem  particularly  adapted  to  certain 
types -of  libraries. 

There  is  no  bed  charging  system.  Different  systems  are 
suited  to  different  types  and  sizes  of  lioraries.  That  system 
is  best  for  any  particular  library  which  in  the  issue  of  books 
combines  most  effectively  simplicity,  economy  in  cost,  conven- 
ience, accuracy,  and  speed,  taking  into  account  both  patrons  and 
library.  It  should  answer  necessary  questions  readily  and  with 
little  or  no  inconvenience  to  the  borrower. 
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Charging  systems  may  keep  any  or  all  of  the  three  records 
following:  borrower's  record,  book  record,  and  time  record. 
The  borrower's  record  enables  the  librarian  to  ascertain  what 
books  a  given  borrower  has  taken  and  when  they  are  due, 
the  book  record  will  show  by  whom  any  particular  book  has 
been  borrowed  and  when  it  is  due,  while  the  function  of  the 
time  record  is  to  show  what  books  are  due  on  a  given  day. 
These  records  vary  in  importance  with  the  type  and  character 
of  the  library  and  the  rules  by  which  it  is  governed.  As  a  sys- 
tem keeps  one,  two,  or  three  of  these  records  it  is  called  a 
single-,  double-,  or  triple-entry  system.  In  a  college  or  refer- 
ence library,  the  book  record  is  the  important  record,  while  a 
public  library,  with  a  large  and  active  clientele  in  large  part 
unknown  to  the  librarian  and  making  demands  often  in  excess 
of  the  book  stock,  finds  it  necessary  to  limit  very  strictly  the 
period  for  which  a  book  may  be  taken.  This  makes  the  time 
record  of  first  importance.  In  libraries  which  limit  the  borrower 
to  one  or  two  books,  the  borrower's  record  is  of  less  use. 
When,  however,  an  indefinite  number  of  books  may  be  taken 
and  these  for  an  indefinite  time,  as,  for  example,  in  a  library 
primarily  devoted  to  the  needs  of  a  staff  engaged  in  research 
work,  then  the  borrower's  record  becomes  important. 

Dummy  system. — One  of  the  earliest  charging  methods  is 
the  dummy  system,  still  used  in  many  Sunday-school  libraries. 
The  borrower  is  represented  by  a  wooden  dummy  or  a  card 
inscribed  with  his  name.  On  this  dummy  are  written  the  call 
number  of  the  book  borrowed  and  the  date  due.  The  book 
is  given  to  the  reader  and  its  place  on  the  shelf  is  taken  by  the 
dummy.  On  its  return,  after  locating  the  reader's  dummy  by 
call  number,  and  canceling  the  charge,  the  book  is  returned 
to  its  place  on  the  shelf.  Dummies  not  in  use  are  kept  in 
alphabetical  order.  For  libraries  with  few  books,  a  limited 
circulation,  and  no  access  to  shelves,  this  method  is  probably 
as  satisfactory  as  any.    It  certainly  is  inexpensive. 
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Ledger  system. — Equally  early  were  ledger  methods  of 
recording  books.  They  existed  in  great  variety.  The  usual 
method  was  to  keep  the  account  with  the  borrower.  To  each 
borrower  was  assigned  a  page  and  folio  number  and  on  this 
page  were  recorded  and  cancelled  the  books  taken  by  him. 
Originally  the  charges  were  made  in  day-book  form,  a  simple 
daily  record  of  books  borrowed  in  the  order  of  their  issue. 
When  this  became  too  cumbersome,  the  charges  were  posted  to 
a  ledger.  The  ledger  method  could  also  be  used  for  the  book 
record  or  even  the  time  record.  Ledger  systems,  often  on  the 
loose-leaf  plan,  are  still  in  use  in  connection  with  classroom 
libraries.  For  fuller  accounts  of  these  earlier  systems  see 
Plummer,  Loan  systems,  in  'Tapers  prepared  for  the  world's 
library  congress,"  pp.  896-906. 

Card-charging  system. — Present-day  charging  systems 
usually  keep  their  records  by  means  of  cards,  which  by  their 
presence  or  absence,  their  relative  position,  or  some  device,  as 
color  or  tab,  give  the  information  desired.  In  the  reader's  record 
the  cards  are  necessarily  arranged  alphabetically  by  reader's 
name,  or  numerically  by  his  registration  number.  Where  it  is 
not  a  primary  record,  it  may  be  kept  incidentally  or  at  least 
some  information  about  the  borrower  made  evident  by  the  use 
of  colored  or  tab  cards,  or  by  metal  clips,  as  the  ingenuity  of 
the  librarian  may  devise.  In  general,  however,  the  reader's 
record  and  the  book  record  are  best  kept,  whether  as  a  primary, 
or  as  an  incidental  record,  by  name  of  reader  or  call  number  of 
book  respectively. 

The  time  record,  however,  is  easily  kept  in  connection  with 
other  records  by  these  devices  so  common  in  business  houses. 
Temporary  book  cards  provided  with  dated  tabs  or  metal  clips 
may  indicate  the  date  of  return  and  facilitate  the  discovery 
of  overdue  books  in  the  book  record.  Colored  cards  may  be 
used  either  in  the  book  or  in  the  reader's  record  for  the  same 
purpose.    They  are  also  in  common  use  to  differentiate  between 
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classes  of  borrowers  with  differing  privileges,  or  to  distinguish 
books,  by  classes,  length  of  loan  period,  or  in  other  ways. 
Colors  are  used  less  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Tabs 
and  metal  guides  are  probably  used  less  extensively  than  their 
convenience  might  justify. 

Browne  charging  system. — Of  single-entry  systems,  the  two 
in  most  general  use,  the  Browne  and  the  Newark,  are  time 
records.  Both  work  well  in  smaller  libraries.  In  libraries  of 
considerable  circulation,  the  Newark  system  is  better  than  the 
Browne.  There  are  many  variations  in  both  systems.  The 
limits  of  this  chapter  will  permit  but  a  brief  description  of  a 
typical  variety  of  each. 

The  Browne  system  keeps  only  a  time  record  of  books 
loaned  and  incidentally  a  not  very  convenient  book  record. 
Essential  are  (i)  a  reader's  pocket  of  stout  manilla  on  which 
are  written  the  name  and  address  of  the  reader  and,  if  desired, 
his  registration  number.  A  reader  has  as  many  pockets  as  he 
is  privileged  to  draw  books;  (2)  a  plain  or  printed  book  pocket, 
pasted  on  the  front  or  back  cover  of  the  book,  and  bearing  its 
call  number  and  frequently  accession  number;  (3)  a  book  card, 
of  light  bristol  board,  inscribed  with  author,  title,  call  number 
and,  if  desired,  accession  number.  Only  the  call  number  is 
absolutely  essential.  This  card  is  kept  in  the  book  pocket, 
when  the  book  is  on  the  shelves,  and  in  the  reader's  pocket,  of 
the  person  borrowing,  when  the  book  is  out  of  the  library; 
(4)  a  dating  slip,  tipped  into  the  book,  on  which  the  date1  of 
borrowing  or  date  due  is  stamped.  The  book  pocket  or  the 
fly  leaves  of  the  book  can  be  used  but  this  is  undesirable. 

The  reader's  pocket  is  kept  always  in  the  library  and  in  one 
of  two  files,  depending  upon  whether  the  reader  has  or  has  not 
borrowed  a  book.  When  the  reader  has  borrowed  no  book,  the 
pocket  is  in  a  file  arranged  alphabetically  by  readers'  names. 

1  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  of  these  systems  the  date  of  issue  or  the 
date  due  may  be  used  as  preferred. 
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In  charging,  the  book  card  is  taken  from  the  book  pocket  and 
slipped  into  the  reader's  pocket,  easily  found  in  the  alpha- 
betical file,  and  the  date  due  stamped  on  the  dating  slip.  The 
reader  may  then  depart.  The  book  card  in  the  reader's  pocket 
is  filed  first  by  date  when  book  is  due  and  then  by  call  number 
or  by  author  and  title.  On  the  book's  return,  the  book  card 
is  found  by  the  date  on  the  dating  slip  and  the  call  number 
on  the  book  and  is  replaced  in  the  book  pocket  and  the  book 
returned  to  the  shelf.  The  reader's  pocket  has  either  another 
book  card  inserted,  if  the  borrower  again  withdraws  a  book,  or 
it  is  returned  to  the  alphabetical  file  of  readers'  pockets. 

In  this  system  the  reader  is  usually  required  to  wait  until 
the  returned  book  is  discharged  before  he  can  borrow  another. 
This  delay  can  be  avoided  by  slipping  into  the  book  just  returned 
the  book  card  of  the  book  taken  in  its  place,  and  leaving  to  a 
later  time  the  adjustment  of  records.  This  short  cut,  however, 
much  increases  the  chance  of  error. 

This  system  has  certain  decided  advantages,  especially  for 
the  smaller  library.  They  are,  economy  in  supplies,  as  cards 
and  pockets  are  not  used  up  in  stamping;  simplicity  and  speed 
in  charging;  the  convenience  of  the  reader's  pocket  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  all  manner  of  notes  and  memoranda  pertaining  to  the 
reader  or  the  books  in  his  possession,  as  fines,  reserves,  etc., 
and  the  saving  of  time  in  sending  overdue  notices,  since  the 
reader's  name  and  address  on  the  reader's  pocket  are  immedi- 
ately available.  The  disadvantages  are,  the  greater  space 
occupied  by  the  readers'  pockets;  slowness  in  discharging;  and 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  having  a  number  of  people  working 
at  the  same  time.  These  combine  to  make  it  impracticable 
for  a  library  with  a  large  circulation.  Nor  does  it  lend  itself 
readily  to  granting  liberal  book  privileges,  as  a  reader's  pocket 
is  required  for  every  book  loaned.  In  some  libraries,  the  reader 
carries  the  readers'  pockets  when  they  are  not  in  use.  This 
seems  less  advisable. 
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Newark  charging  system. — This  system  is  widely  used  in 
public  libraries  though  with  innumerable  minor  differences. 
Like  the  Browne,  it  is  a  time  record,  keeping  an  incidental  book 
record.  Its  essentials  are,  a  book  pocket,  a  book  card,  and 
a  dating  slip  for  each  book  and  a  reader's  card  for  every  patron. 
The  book  pocket,  book  card,  and  dating  slip  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  in  the  Browne  system. 

The  reader's  card  bears  reader's  name,  address,  registration 
number,  and  date  of  its  expiration.  Cards  may  vary  in  size, 
though  it  is  desirable  that  for  any  library  the  book  card  and 
reader's  card  be  uniform  in  size  so  that  both  can  be  held  con- 
veniently by  the  book  pocket.  This  card  is  ruled  into  columns 
headed  "Due"  and  "Returned." 

The  greatest  variations  in  the  Newark  system  are  in  respect 
to  the  reader's  card  and  its  use.  One  card  only  may  be  used 
and  on  it  be  charged  one,  two,  or  any  number  of  books;  or 
two  cards  for  each  reader,  one  for  classed  books  only,  the  other 
for  classed  books  or  fiction. 

Various  methods  to  distinguish  between  fiction  and  non- 
fiction  are  in  use  in  one-card  systems,  such  as  stamping  down 
for  fiction  and  up  (beginning  at  the  foot  of  last  column)  for 
non-fiction,  by  the  use  of  variously  colored  stamped  dates,  by 
writing  of  call  number,  by  dividing  card  into  fiction  and  non- 
fiction  halves,  and  in  other  ways.  In  most  libraries  the  reader's 
card  is  always  in  the  reader's  possession,  though  some  smaller 
libraries  find  it  feasible  to  take  care  of  the  card  when  it  is  not  in 
use.  It  is  possible  to  keep  it  in  the  library  when  in  use,  filed  by 
reader's  number  or  name,  and  thus  furnish  a  reader's  record  in 
addition  to  the  usual  time  record.  This  plan  is  followed  in 
some  libraries. 

Books  are  charged  as  follows:  The  reader  presents  his  card 
with  the  desired  book.  The  attendant  removes  the  book  card 
from  the  book  pocket  and  stamps  date  of  issue  or  return  on  the 
reader's  card  (first  column),  and  on  the  book  card  (second  column), 
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and  on  the  dating  slip,  and  writes  the  reader's  number  on  the 
book  card  (first  column).  The  reader's  card  is  then  slipped 
into  the  book  pocket  and  the  reader  permitted  to  depart.  The 
book  card  is  filed  later  by  date  and  call  number.  On  the  return 
of  the  book,  the  reader's  card  is  slipped  from  the  book  pocket, 
stamped  with  date  of  return  in  the  second  column,  and  given  to 
the  reader,  who  is  then  free  to  borrow  another  book.  At  con- 
venience the  book  card  is  found  in  the  file  and  replaced  in  the 
book  pocket.  The  stamped  dating  slip  and  the  call  number  on 
the  book  pocket  make  this  possible. 

Advantages  of  the  Newark  system  are,  speed  in  discharging, 
with  a  simplifying  of  the  routine  at  the  point  of  greatest  con- 
gestion, i.e.,  the  loan  desk,  where  fines,  renewals,  transfers  and 
other  matters  must  be  considered;  a  more  compact  tray  of  book 
cards,  and  a  permanent  record  on  the  book  card  to  show  the 
use  of  the  book.  Its  chief  superiority,  however,  is  that  it  readily 
permits  an  extension  of  privileges.  An  unlimited  number  of 
books  may  easily  be  issued  on  one  card,  and  in  a  branch 
system  readers  may  borrow  and  return  books  at  any  branch 
on  the  same  card. 

Disadvantages  are,  a  more  lengthy  charge;  greater  liability 
to  error,  either  in  omitting  or  in  writing  incorrectly  the  regis- 
tration number  on  the  book  card;  and  the  chance  of  incorrect 
stamping.  The  second  may  result  in  loss  of  the  book  or  in  send- 
ing a  delinquent  notice  to  the  wrong  borrower;  the  third  will 
make  it  appear  that  the  borrower  has  more  or  fewer  books  than 
he  actually  has. 

In  both  of  these  single-entry  systems  renewal  of  books  by 
telephone  is  attended  with  difficulties,  the  reserving  of  books  is 
a  laborious  process,  and  a  proper  safeguarding  against  the  return 
of  books  from  homes  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases,  even  with 
the  closest  co-operation  from  the  health  department,  is  not  easy. 

Charging  systems  for  college  and  reference  libraries. — 
The  difference  between  public  and  reference  libraries  appears 
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also  in  the  charging  system  used.  A  public  library  has  a  large 
number  of  patrons,  many  of  them  not  known  to  the  librarian, 
and  a  comparatively  large  circulation.  Its  books  are  in  demand 
and  its  readers  frequently  less  inclined  to  meet  their  obligations. 
As  a  result,  a  short  original  loan  is  desirable  and  a  close  follow- 
up  necessary.  In  the  reference  library  the  patrons  are  few, 
though  usually  their  needs  are  many  and  varied,  and  the  circula- 
tion per  volume  small.    Its  users  are  known  and  responsible. 

The  larger  number  of  books  allowed  and  the  longer  loan 
period  make  it  desirable  to  know  how  many  and  what  books 
readers  have,  while  the  constant  demands  for  a  particular 
book  to  meet  a  definite  need  make  the  book  record  necessary. 
The  charging  system  evolved  to  meet  these  conditions  has 
usually  a  reader's  record  and  a  book  record  and  permits  an 
indefinite  loan  period,  the  book,  however,  being  subject  to  recall. 

New  York  State  Library  system. — The  system  in  the  New 
York  State  Library  may  be  taken  as  representative.  It  has  a 
reader's  card,  inscribed  with  name  and  address  of  reader,  and 
always  kept  at  the  library  filed  alphabetically  by  name.  A  stiff 
blank  manilla  slip,  on  which  the  call  number  is  written  when  a 
book  is  withdrawn,  serves  as  a  book  card.  There  is  no  book 
pocket  or  dating  slip.  The  process  of  charging  is  very  simple. 
On  presentation  of  a  book,  the  attendant  copies  its  call  number 
upon  the  blank  manilla  slip  and  adds  the  name  of  the  reader, 
who  may  then  depart  with  the  book.  The  attendant  adds  the 
date  of  issue  to  the  temporary  book  card,  and  writes  the  call 
number  and  date  of  issue  on  the  permanent  reader's  card. 
This  is  replaced  in  its  file  and  the  book  card  is  filed  numerically 
by  call  number.  The  return  is  as  simple.  The  manilla  book 
card  is  found  by  the  call  number.  The  reader's  card  is  located 
in  its  file  by  the  name  on  the  book  card.  The  temporary  book 
card  is  destroyed  or  given  to  the  reader  as  a  receipt.  The 
reader's  card  is  stamped  with  the  date  of  return  and  replaced 
in  the  file. 
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One  great  advantage  of  this  method  is  its  economy  in  labor 
and  materials,  as  neither  book  pockets,  dating  slips,  nor  book 
cards  for  the  many  books  in  the  collection  need  be  provided. 
It  is  better  to  make  temporary  book  cards  as  needed  than  to 
make  them  in  advance  for  all  the  books,  most  of  which  will 
never  be  taken  from  the  building.  This  system  is  slow,  but  with 
a  small  issue  of  books  that  is  of  less  consequence.  It  omits  the 
time  record  and  makes  necessary  a  periodical  examination  of 
the  book  cards  for  overdue  books. 

Registration  records. — In  order  to  have  a  record  of  those 
entitled  to  use  the  library  and  to  secure  a  number  as  a  convenient 
charging  symbol,  it  is  customary  to  keep  two  registers  of  bor- 
rowers, one  alphabetical,  on  cards,  the  second  numerical  in  the 
order  of  application,  either  on  cards,  or  preferably  in  a  book. 
As  a  basis  for  the  former  a  blank  is  used  on  which  the  applicant 
asks  for  the  privileges  of  the  library  and  agrees  to  comply  with 
its  rules.  In  making  application  minors  and  those  not  property 
owners  are  usually  required  to  have  some  property  owner,  or 
person  of  known  responsibility,  sign  as  guarantor  for  them.  The 
better  practice  is  to  require  a  sponsor  only  when  the  applicant 
can  not  be  identified  by  city  directory,  telephone  book,  college 
catalog,  lodge  or  society  membership  card,  letterhead,  business 
card  or  whatever  may  serve  for  identification.  Some  libraries 
never  require  a  guarantor.  Instead  a  postal  card  is  sent  to  the 
name  and  address  as  given,  and  if  Uncle  Sam  succeeds  in  deliver- 
ing the  card,  its  presentation  by  the  applicant  is  regarded  as 
sufficient  identification.  However,  in  cities  with  a  large  foreign 
or  floating  population  a  second  name  on  the  card  is  often  useful 
as  a  means  of  tracing  a  card  holder.  In  the  case  of  minors  the 
signature  of  parents  is  desirable,  and  usually  they  should  be 
held  responsible.  Exceptions  may  be  made  for  foreign  parents 
who  from  fear  of  unknown  responsibilities  refuse  to  sign. 
When  teachers  sign,  their  signature  should  be  used  only  for 
identification  and  should  not  hold  them  responsible  for  fines  on 
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pupils'  cards.  Application  in  person  and  signature  at  the 
library  are  desirable  as  far  as  practicable.  A  separate  alpha- 
betical list  of  guarantors  is  scarcely  necessary. 

In  registration  usually  a  definite  time  is  set  at  which  the  card 
expires,  necessitating  a  new  application.  Such  re-registration 
is  needed  to  keep  records  from  becoming  too  inaccurate. 
Cards  no  longer  used,  because  of  removal,  death,  or  other  cause, 
are  weeded  out,  addresses  are  corrected,  and  a  more  accurate 
idea  gained  of  the  number  of  active  borrowers.  When  cards 
are  issued  for  a  fixed  number  of  years,  re-registration  is  continu- 
ous. This  is  the  better  plan.  If  the  period  is  indefinite  it  is 
accomplished  usually  by  an  entire  new  "deal,"  or  by  canceling 
a  block  of  cards  at  a  time.  When  re-registering  readers  of  good 
standing  it  is  not  necessary  to  require  a  guarantor. 

A  street  index,  or  record  of  all  borrowers  arranged  according 
to  place  of  residence,  is  kept  in  some  libraries.  The  arrange- 
ment of  cards  is  alphabetical  or  numerical  by  streets  and 
numerical  by  house  number  with  all  the  card  holders  at  one 
address  listed  on  the  same  card.  Such  an  index  makes  it  possible 
in  the  case  of  contagious  diseases  to  determine  the  names  of  all 
card  holders  who  reside  at  the  same  residence.  It  is  convenient 
also  in  the  case  of  common  names  and  those  of  variant  spellings 
especially  in  work  with  a  foreign  population  or  when  because 
of  misfiling  or  other  reason  the  card  holder's  number  cannot  be 
found  under  his  name.  Such  a  directory  can  also  be  of  use  in 
the  study  of  neighborhoods  into  which  the  library  is  planning 
to  make  extensions.  It  is  a  record  that  takes  much  time  and  is 
difficult  to  keep  correct.  Most  librarians  feel  that  it  is  not  worth 
while. 

Rules  and  regulations.    Who  may  borrow  books? — In  a 

tax-supported  library,  free  borrowing  privileges  are  usually 
confined  to  those  resident,  doing  business,  or  owning  property 
in  the  district  taxed.  It  is  customary  also  to  extend  the  privi- 
leges to  those  attending  schools  within  these  limits.  Some- 
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times  non-residents  are  given  privileges  free,  more  often  only 
on  payment  of  an  annual  fee,  occasionally  not  at  all.  Tran- 
sients may  have  privileges  on  payment  of  a  deposit.  This  is 
usually  returned  when  the  borrower  severs  his  connection,  often 
not  returned,  or  only  in  part. 

Not  many  years  ago,  children  were  not  permitted  the  privi- 
leges of  a  library,  but  with  the  development  of  work  with  chil- 
dren the  age  of  admission  has  been  continuously  reduced.  In 
many  libraries  it  has  now  vanished  and  children  old  enough  to 
enjoy  Mother  Goose  picture  books  are  permitted  to  borrow  them 
for  themselves. 

How  many  books? — The  usual  number  of  books  loaned  is 
two.  This  number  is  a  compromise  between  the  conflicting 
claims  of  a  stock  of  books  insufficient  for  the  great  demands 
upon  it  and  the  need  for  more  than  one  book  on  the  part  of 
serious  users  of  the  library.  It  is  also  in  part  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  many  readers  will  draw  non-fiction  only  provided 
they  can  indulge  themselves  with  at  least  one  novel.  To  the 
fiction  reader  two  volumes  or  even  one  are  sufficient  for  his 
needs,  even  if  not  for  his  desires.  The  numerous  demands  on 
the  part  of  other  readers  for  the  same  novel  also  justify  a  small 
number  of  books  to  one  person.  The  serious  student,  however, 
is  much  hampered  by  the  one-  or  two-book  plan.  He  needs  a 
number  of  books  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Some  libraries 
recognize  this  greater  need  by  permitting  to  special  classes  of 
patrons,  e.g.,  teachers  and  the  clergy,  more  liberal  privileges; 
others  furnish  on  request  a  special  privilege  card.  From  these 
extra  privileges,  fiction  and  recent  books  in  very  active  demand 
are  properly  omitted.  Several  libraries  make  practically  no 
restriction  upon  the  number  of  books  permitted  to  one  reader 
and  find  this  arrangement  satisfactory. 

In  the  two-book  plan  as  usually  provided  one  book  may  be 
fiction  or  non-fiction,  the  second  must  be  non-fiction:  this  lest 
the  statistics  show  an  unduly  great  fiction  percentage.  Certain 
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libraries,  however,  with  no  such  limitation  on  a  fiction  circula- 
tion, have  achieved  most  praiseworthy  results.  There  seems 
to  be  no  real  reason  for  limiting  fiction  in  this  way,  provided  the 
non-fiction  in  the  library  is  made  easily  and  attractively  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

Libraries  frequently  issue  a  larger  number  of  books  to  their 
patrons  during  the  summer  vacation  period  and  for  a  longer 
period  than  usual,  or  until  the  close  of  the  holiday  season.  A 
library  can  well  afford  this  accommodation,  as  at  that  time 
decreasing  demands  make  its  resources  greatest.  In  this  case 
also,  books  in  active  demand  should  be  excepted. 

Length  of  loan  period. — Most  libraries  issue  for  two  weeks, 
permitting  one  renewal  for  a  like  period.  For  books  in  active 
demand  the  renewal  privilege  is  often  omitted,  or  even  the 
period  reduced  to  one  week.  For  weekly  magazines,  if  circu- 
lated, it  is  often  three  or  four  days.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
few  libraries  make  the  usual  period  of  loan  four  weeks,  or  a 
month,  with  a  like  renewal  period.  The  saving  in  labor  for  the 
staff  and  the  greater  convenience  to  the  borrower  are  urged 
in  favor  of  the  four-week  period  without  renewal.  The  shorter 
period,  however,  insures  a  more  active  use  of  the  books,  as  they 
can  not  be  kept  as  long  from  the  library  when  no  longer  needed 
by  the  borrower,  since  they  must  be  returned  (if  not  renewed) 
and  made  available  to  the  other  readers  at  the  end  of  two  weeks. 
It  is  a  debated  question  whether  or  not  renewals  should  be 
counted  in  circulation  statistics.  An  indefinite  number  of  re- 
newals should  not  be  permitted,  nor  the  transfer  of  a  book  in 
much  demand  from  one  card  to  another.  Both  arrangements 
permit  a  favored  few  to  monopolize  a  book,  and  to  deprive 
others  of  an  equal  chance  to  obtain  it. 

Fines. — Why  do  libraries  charge  fines?  To  do  good  to  their 
patrons?  to  punish  them?  to  secure  a  bit  of  pin  money?  or  as 
a  fee  for  extra  privileges?  For  none  of  these  reasons.  The 
purpose  is  to  bring  back  the  book  within  the  time  for  which  it  is 
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loaned.  If  other  methods  were  equally  effective  they  would 
be  used  in  preference,  but  human  nature  is  such  that  they  are 
not.  The  amount  to  be  paid  for  over-detention  is  usually 
fixed  at  two  cents  per  day,  though  other  amounts,  less  and 
larger,  are  not  uncommon,  especially  a  one-cent  fine  for  children. 
For  long  over-detention  the  maximum  fine  usually  does  not 
exceed  the  value  of  the  book.  There  is  no  obligation  upon  the 
library  to  notify  its  patrons  of  overdue  books,  but  this  courtesy 
is  usually  observed.  A  first  notice  is  sent  after  a  few  days, 
usually  on  a  postal  card.  This  card  should  be  carefully  worded 
to  avoid  conflicting  with  the  United  States  postal  laws  against 
libel,  which  prohibit  sending  a  dun  on  a  postal  card.  See  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  Bulletin  2:18-19.  A  second  and  even 
third  notice  is  sent  if  there  is  no  response.  Where  these  fail  a 
messenger  may  be  sent.  A  charge  for  such  messenger  is  usually 
added  to  all  accrued  fines.  In  the  case  of  children,  occasion 
is  often  taken  by  the  children's  librarian  to  pay  a  home  visit. 
In  extreme  cases  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  police  or  the  legal 
department  of  the  city.  It  is  proper  and  desirable  to  remit  fines 
in  certain  cases  where  they  are  caused  by  illness  or  death,  and 
of  course  always  where  the  delay  is  due  to  contagious  diseases. 

In  the  case  of  lost  or  damaged  books,  payment  for  the  same 
is  a  reimbursement  for  property  lost  or  destroyed,  and  differs 
in  character  from  a  fine  for  over-detention.  The  charge  may 
be  the  cost  of  the  book  to  the  library.  This  may  be  modified 
with  a  deduction  for  wear  and  tear,  or  with  an  increase  for  the 
cost  of  adding  the  book  to  the  collection.  When  the  volume 
is  one  of  a  set,  the  charge  may  be  for  the  entire  set.  Such  a 
charge  often  works  a  serious  hardship  and  should  be  made  only 
in  cases  with  aggravating  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  a 
damage  not  resulting  in  a  total  loss  an  equitable  charge  must 
be  made.  Wanton  destruction  of  library  property  is  of  course 
another  matter,  and  is  punishable  by  law  and  should  be  so 
punished  when  possible. 
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Frequently  a  charge  is  made  for  replacing  a  lost  reader's 
card.  This  is  in  part  to  insure  proper  care  of  the  cards  and  in 
part  to  recompense  the  library  for  the  trouble  caused.  A  with- 
drawal of  privileges  for  a  short  period  is  often  more  effective. 

Reserves. — That  a  reader  may  be  certain  of  getting  a 
desired  book  without  the  necessity  of  making  scores  of  visits 
to  discover  whether  a  copy  is  on  the  shelves,  a  system  of  reserve 
postal  cards  is  frequently  instituted.  A  self-addressed  postal 
card  requesting  the  book  is  left  by  the  borrower.  This  is 
mailed  to  the  borrower  on  the  book's  return,  the  book  being 
held  for  him  for  a  few  days.  The  charge  for  this  card  may 
be  one  or  two  cents  or  nothing  at  all.  Some  libraries  do  not 
reserve  fiction,  or  only  that  in  their  pay  duplicate  collection, 
but  reserve  non-fiction  without  charge.  Some  objection  has 
been  made  against  reserve  postals  as  not  in  accord  with  the  true 
spirit  of  the  public  library.  However,  the  undoubted  conven- 
ience and  benefit  to  the  serious  user  of  the  library  have  caused 
its  widespread  adoption.  The  small  charge  for  the  card  is  by 
no  means  an  equivalent  to  the  library  for  the  work  entailed  by 
the  privilege,  but  serves  merely  to  keep  the  number  of  requests 
within  manageable  limits.  This  it  accomplishes,  thanks  to  the 
thrifty  habits  of  Americans  in  their  expenditure  for  books. 

Access  to  shelves. — Open  shelves  affect  vitally  the  work  of 
the  loan  department.  Some  degree  of  free  access  to  the  shelves 
is  almost  universal  in  public  libraries  today.  There  is  a  great 
difference,  however,  in  its  extent,  due  in  part  to  the  plan  of  the 
building,  in  part  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  book  collections, 
and  in  part  to  varying  conceptions  of  the  public  library  on  the 
part  of  the  governing  authorities.  Complete  access  is  common 
and  feasible  in  the  smaller  public  libraries  and  in  the  branches 
of  a  library  system,  if  these  are  planned  to  permit  easy  super- 
vision. Such  collections  do  not  contain  rare  or  expensive  books 
and  books  of  a  questionable  moral  tone.  In  libraries,  however, 
with  considerable  collections,  various  considerations  make  partly 
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restricted  access  necessary.  These  are,  insufficient  space  for 
the  proper  display  of  all  the  books,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
out-of-date  and  extremely  technical  books,  rarities,  and  books 
not  suitable  for  general  reading.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  two 
plans  are  in  use.  In  the  one,  the  cream  of  the  collection,  the 
most  desirable  and  most  generally  useful  books  only,  are  made 
freely  available,  and  the  remainder  are  housed  in  a  stack.  The 
second  plan  reverses  the  selection.  In  this  all  books  are  left 
for  free  access,  except  those  out  of  date,  rare,  of  questionable 
moral  tone,  or  in  other  ways  not  suitable.  These  are  relegated 
to  the  stack.  The  plan  adopted  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the 
space  arrangement  of  the  building.  The  second  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  less  paternalistic  where  the  conditions  do  not  make 
the  other  imperative.  Where  space  for  open  shelves  is  small 
and  the  collection  large,  it  is  possible  in  time  to  present  all  the 
books  to  the  public  by  making  available,  successively,  different 
portions  of  the  collection. 

Arguments  pro  and  con  have  been  numerous.  It  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  determined  whether  or  no  open  access  libraries 
require  more  or  fewer  attendants.  The  gain  in  saving  attend- 
ants to  get  the  books  is  fully  matched,  however,  by  the  greater 
need  for  help  in  keeping  the  shelves  in  order.  But  as  there  is 
more  opportunity  to  help  the  public  in  their  selection,  when 
public,  staff,  and  books  are  brought  into  immediate  contact, 
it  is  desirable  to  meet  this  increased  opportunity  with  an 
increased  staff. 

Open  access  should,  however,  depend  for  its  adoption,  not 
primarily  on  a  question  of  cost  of  service,  but  on  its  merits 
of  serving  well  the  public.  This  it  certainly  does.  There  is 
first  the  pleasure  which  every  booklover  derives  in  the  browsing 
among  books  and  the  tasting  thereof.  Librarians  should  be 
the  last  to  deny  the  public  this  pleasure.  Free  access  to  the 
books  on  the  shelves  is  in  accord  with  and  creates  that  hospitality 
and  welcome  so  desirable  in  a  public  library.    Direct  contact 
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with  books  and  the  resulting  broader  horizon  from  a  perusal, 
even  if  only  of  their  backs,  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected  as  an 
educational  influence.  Personal  examination  and  comparison 
are  much  more  likely  to  provide  the  borrower  with  a  service- 
able book  than  the  best  of  catalogs  and  other  indirect  methods. 
These  would  seem  to  be  unanswerable  arguments  for  the 
affirmative. 

The  strongest  argument  against  is  based  on  moral  grounds, 
namely,  that  free  access  to  the  books  leads  people  into  a  tempta- 
tion to  which  they  are  all  too  prone  to  yield.  It  is  true  that 
open-access  libraries  often  lose  many  books  presumably  by  theft, 
and  this  fact  lends  strength  to  the  argument.  With  adequate 
supervision,  however,  theft  will  decrease  much,  and  that 
remaining  will  be  deliberate  in  character  and  not  a  weak  yielding 
to  temptation.  Deliberate  theft  we  find  to  occur  in  all  libraries, 
but  especially  in  those  with  books  which  are  of  considerable 
value  or  which  are  convenient  for  their  compendious  informa- 
tion and  handy  format.  Most  book  or  department  stores 
offer  greater  and  more  varied  opportunities  for  moral  degenera- 
tion by  making  theft  easy  than  does  a  public  library  with  its 
books  full  of  ownership  marks  and  more  or  less  soiled  and  worn 
from  use.  Other  disadvantages  urged  against  open  shelves 
are,  the  greater  wear  and  tear  on  books  because  of  constant 
handling  by  the  public,  and  the  larger  amount  of  floor  space 
needed  to  insure  easy  access  together  with  proper  supervision. 

Pay  duplicate  collection. — No  library  is  rich  enough  to  buy 
sufficient  copies  of  current  best  sellers  to  meet  the  first  demand, 
and  granted  that  a  library  can  meet  this  demand,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  expenditure  of  such  an  amount  for  books  used  only 
for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  thereafter  to  stand  idle  on  the 
shelves,  can  be  justified  in  the  case  of  funds  appropriated  for  an 
institution  whose  primary  purpose  is  educational  and  cultural. 

This  enormous  demand  for  the  current  ephemeral  fiction  is 
more  or  less  adequately  met  in  many  cities  by  commercial 
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circulating  libraries.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  many  libraries 
feel  justified  in  adding  this  somewhat  commercial  feature  to 
the  library  because  of  the  satisfaction  it  gives  to  their  patrons. 
The  stock  of  such  a  pay  duplicate  collection  is  largely  fiction, 
though  other  popular  books  may  be  added  as  well  as  the  cur- 
rent magazines.  The  rental  charged  is  usually  five  cents  per 
week  or  one  cent  per  day.  A  borrower  may  usually  take  pay 
duplicate  books  in  addition  to  the  two  free  books  to  which  he 
is  entitled.  Fundamental  principles  to  be  observed  are,  that 
copies  of  all  titles  be  represented  also  in  the  free  collection  pre- 
sumably in  as  many  copies  as  if  there  were  no  pay  duplicate  col- 
lection, and  that  the  standards  as  to  literary  quality  and  moral 
tone  governing  the  selection  of  library  books  should  obtain  in 
selecting  titles  for  the  pay  duplicate  collection. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  make  these  collections  self-sustaining 
but  without  thought  of  profit.  A  book  is  expected  to  pay 
for  its  initial  cost  and  one  rebinding.  When  a  book  has  paid 
for  itself  or  when  the  demand  has  abated,  it  may  be  added 
to  the  library  collection  proper,  sold,  or  disposed  of  in  any  way 
that  seems  proper.  Its  advocates  claim  for  a  pay  duplicate 
collection  that  it  meets  a  real  and  insistent  public  demand,  that 
it  relieves  the  library  book  fund  from  a  pressure  to  which  it 
otherwise  must  yield  to  some  extent,  no  matter  how  ill  it  can 
afford  to  do  so,  that  those  who  are  unable  or  do  not  care  to  use 
this  collection  are  not  discriminated  against  but  have  an  even 
better  opportunity  to  get  the  free  copies,  while  the  later  addi- 
tion of  pay  copies  to  the  free  collection  again  results  in  an  in- 
crease of  facilities.  The  main  objection  is  that  it  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  public  library,  and  introduces 
a  commercial  tone  particularly  to  be  deplored.  In  some  cities 
it  has  been  ruled  to  be  illegal. 

Printed  rules. — The  character  and  extent  of  privileges 
accorded  the  public  and  the  regulations  necessary  to  insure  the 
prompt  return  of  books  and  an  equality  of  privileges  to  all  are 
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usually  set  down  in  the  form  of  rules  having  the  sanction  of  the 
governing  board  of  the  library. 

These  rules  should  be  clear,  definite,  and  concise,  dignified 
in  tone,  and  couched  in  good  grammatical  English,  interesting 
in  appearance,  and  well  printed.  They  should  be  free  from 
irritating  "don'ts"  and  from  cumbersome  legal  phraseology. 
In  making  its  rules  the  library  should  bear  in  mind  the  great 
fundamental  fact  that  it  exists  to  be  of  service  to  all  people,  at 
all  times,  in  every  possible  way,  and  the  no  less  important  fact 
that,  as  guardian  of  a  public  trust,  it  must  administer  its  affairs 
faithfully,  efficiently,  and  economically.  Although  their  pri- 
mary purpose  must  be  to  state  limitations  to  individual  lib- 
erty, they  should  suggest  constantly  the  privileges  of  the 
library  rather  than  mere  restrictions.  The  printed  rules  often 
serve  as  the  reader's  first  and  only  formal  introduction  to  the 
library.  It  is  important  therefore  that  their  general  attitude 
should  make  the  proper  impression  concerning  the  spirit  and 
usefulness  of  the  library. 

Safeguarding  the  public.  Restricted  books. — Few  prob- 
lems in  a  library  are  more  delicate  than  those  involved  in  a 
properly  restricted  circulation  of  books  with  a  questionable 
moral  tone  or  those  treating  of  sex  questions.  The  small 
library  solves  the  problems  easily  by  not  having  such  books  on 
its  shelves.  The  large  library,  however,  must  have  many  of 
these,  as  they  are  literary  classics  or  important  contributions 
to  subjects  which  are  and  must  be  a  subject  of  study,  and  yet 
are  most  unfit  for  the  immature  or  perverted  mind.  To  make 
these  books  known  and  available  to  the  few  who  have  need  for 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  them  from  going  into  the 
hands  of  those  for  whom  they  are  unsuited,  is  the  difficulty.  In 
the  case  of  fiction  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  omit  buying  novels 
of  questionable  tone  and  poor  literary  quality.  All  fiction 
should  be  read  and  passed  upon  for  addition  to  the  library 
from  personal  knowledge  and  with  an  attempt  to  keep  the 
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happy  mean  between  prudery  and  no  standard  whatever.  In 
the  case  of  classics,  most  inquirers  can  be  disposed  of  by  giv- 
ing them  a  modernized  and  expurgated  edition  if  one  exists. 
Authority  to  loan  books  of  this  character  should  be  vested  in 
only  a  few  people,  and  these  of  judgment  and  maturity.  For 
convenience  it  is  well  to  mark  the  books  themselves  with  a 
distinguishing  sign  to  indicate  their  restricted  character  and 
to  keep  the  books  on  shelves  more  closely  guarded  than  the 
rest.  These  marks  should,  however,  be  omitted  from  public 
catalogs,  as  young  people  have  been  known  to  examine  the 
catalog  in  a  hunt  for  starred  books. 

Precautions  against  contagious  diseases. — In  safeguarding 
the  public  health  the  library  has  another  serious  duty.  To  be 
most  effective  there  should  be  full  co-operation  with  the  local 
health  authorities,  in  part  for  the  real  help  that  they  can  render 
and  in  part  for  the  moral  effect  on  the  community.  The  library 
may  expect  the  city  health  department  to  send  immediate  word 
of  new  cases  of  contagious  diseases.  The  library  from  its  rec- 
ords can  then  determine  whether  any  inmates  of  the  house- 
hold attacked  have  library  cards  and  possibly  books  in  their 
possession.  When  the  health  department  will  assume  it,  it 
should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  destroying  books 
or  disinfecting  them  before  they  reach  the  library.  In  addition, 
the  library  should  be  watchful  to  catch  books  that  may  be 
suspected,  even  remotely,  of  having  been  exposed.  The  most 
common  disinfectant  used  is  formaldehyde  in  the  form  of  vapor, 
though  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is  thoroughly  effective. 
Disinfecting  is  advisable  only  in  the  case  of  milder  diseases. 
In  diphtheria,  smallpox,  and  other  epidemics,  books  should  be 
burned. 

An  unsolved  problem  is  the  treatment  of  books  exposed  to 
tuberculosis.  Communities  are  not  yet  prepared  to  support 
a  library  in  a  withdrawal  of  privileges.  Few  health  depart- 
ments will  even  register  and  report  such  cases.    The  public 
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library  can  therefore  do  but  little  in  the  way  of  preventive 
measures.  Some  libraries  disinfect  at  intervals  the  entire  book 
collection.  This  seems  of  little  efficacy  as  it  is  not  possible  to 
disinfect  the  insides  of  books  as  they  stand  on  the  shelves. 

The  danger  to  public  health  from  the  use  of  books  may 
easily  be  much  exaggerated.  Practically  without  exception 
public  libraries  report  no  cases  of  contagious  diseases  contracted 
by  members  of  the  staff,  and  surely  if  there  were  much  risk 
library  assistants  would  be  frequent  victims.  Indeed,  pre- 
cautionary measures,  though  in  part  to  meet  real  danger,  are 
valuable  largely  in  that  they  reassure  a  public,  always  rather 
nervous  on  this  subject. 

Inter-branch  records. — A  system  of  branches  results  in  a 
need  for  additional  records.  These  are  union  records,  kept 
at  the  central  library,  as  an  alphabetical  list  of  borrowers  for 
the  entire  system.  With  these  is  usually  combined  a  record  of 
unpaid  fines  and  similar  information.  Such  a  record  prevents  a 
borrower  from  holding  cards  at  more  than  one  branch,  provided 
this  restriction  is  considered  desirable.  At  least  one  library 
permits  its  patrons  to  hold  cards  at  as  many  branches  as  they 
wish.  This  seems  scarcely  advisable  and  does  not  obviate 
the  need  for  a  union  record  of  all  borrowers  and  their  delin- 
quencies. A  union  record  of  guarantors  and  a  union  street 
directory  are  unnecessary. 

Many  borrowers  find  it  convenient  to  be  able  to  use  different 
branches  or  more  often  the  central  library,  and  the  branch  near 
their  place  of  residence.  This  is  easily  accomplished  in  the 
Newark  system,  provided  the  reader  carries  his  card.  This 
permits  also  the  return  of  books  at  the  branch  most  convenient. 
The  Browne  and  most  other  systems  do  not  make  this  possible, 
except  by  the  use  of  an  additional  universal  or  inter-branch  card. 

Another  and  most  desirable  way  to  make  the  entire  library 
system  available  to  each  and  every  borrower  is  by  inter-branch 
loans,  whereby  books  are  loaned  from  one  place  to  another  to 
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meet  the  demands  of  borrowers.  In  this  way  special  and 
technical  books  can  be  sent  for  loan  to  branches  where  demand 
is  not  sufficient  for  a  branch  copy,  or  one  branch  with  a  "run" 
on  a  special  book  or  subject  can  meet  its  obligations  through 
aid  from  the  rest  of  the  system. 

Statistics. — The  statistics  that  need  be  kept  in  a  loan 
department  are  few.  Essential  are,  a  record  of  the  total  number 
of  registered  borrowers  with  addition  of  new  cards  and  with- 
drawal of  canceled  and  expired  cards  noted  monthly;  an  exact 
record  of  fines  and  other  money  collected  at  the  desk;  a  record 
of  the  number  of  books  circulated  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly, 
together  with  a  record  by  classes  for  both  adult  and  juvenile. 
Less  important  are,  statistics  of  borrowers  by  occupation,  by 
age,  or  by  sex;  quantitative  record  of  work  done,  such  as  number 
of  fine  notices  mailed,  postal  reserves  left,  or  number  of  renewals. 

Special  problems  and  special  needs  can  often  be  studied 
to  advantage  by  keeping  for  a  time  statistics  specially  devised 
for  the  purpose.  Most  of  the  statistics  kept  by  libraries  are  mere 
measures  of  the  amount  of  work  done.  Such  statistics  are  to  an 
extent  desirable  and  are  often  required  by  the  body  to  which 
the  library  reports.  Much  more  useful,  however,  are  statistics 
which  enable  the  librarian  to  study  his  library  after  the  scientific 
method,  which  help  him  to  solve  his  problems,  or  which  reveal 
opportunities  for  a  correction  of  faults  or  for  increased  service. 
Such  statistics  are  of  course  primarily  for  the  librarian's  use  and 
are  seldom  printed. 

Supplies. — Standard  technical  supplies,  such  as  book  pockets 
and  readers'  cards,  are  usually  best  purchased  from  the  library 
supply  houses,  such  as  the  Library  Bureau,  Gaylord  Bros.,  and 
Democrat  Printing  Company.  These  firms,  by  the  use  of  special 
machinery  for  cutting  and  by  printing  in  large  quantities,  can 
undersell  the  local  printer.  Large  libraries  which  can  buy  large 
quantities  at  better  rates  at  home  are  exceptions.  Supplies 
which  are  special  to  each  library,  however,  or  which  are  not 
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peculiarly  library  supplies  can  usually  be  bought  to  advantage 
locally. 

Publicity. — Methods  of  advertising  the  library  and  of  bring- 
ing people  to  its  doors  are  many,  and  outside  of  the  scope  of 
this  chapter.  There  is  much,  however,  that  can  be  done  in  the 
loan  department  itself  to  call  attention  directly  to  the  books. 
Picture  bulletins  have  been  extensively  used  and  still  are  found 
effective.  Short  lists  of  books  either  in  the  books  themselves 
or  distributed  from  the  desk  are  helpful.  A  bulletin  issued 
periodically  serves  to  advertise  additions.  The  open-shelf 
system  is  in  itself  a  splendid  advertisement  of  the  books. 
Display  racks  are  a  most  effective  means  to  direct  attention  to 
special  groups  of  books  or  to  influence  reading  in  desirable  direc- 
tions, as  nine  people  out  of  ten  will  stop  to  scan  the  books  thus 
set  forth.  For  the  time  and  expense  involved  no  other  method 
is  so  effective  in  introducing  to  the  reader  books  that  are  new 
to  him.  These  racks  can  be  made  useful  also  in  diverting  the 
public  unconsciously  in  the  direction  they  should  go,  and  can, 
by  their  location,  ease  problems  of  administration  and  discipline. 
None  of  these  means,  however,  can  equal  in  effectiveness  a  staff 
with  a  ready  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  book  collection  and 
an  eagerness  to  place  this  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public. 
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